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acquired intimate knowledge of the history of the Institute and its 
affairs, and was personally acquainted with many scholars in all parts 
of the country. He had a rare gift for friendship. His administra- 
tion of the Institute was eminently successful and he had large plans 
for the promotion of its growth and efficiency. He had expected to 
attend its annual meeting held in Chicago during the Christmas 
holidays of 1907, but he fell ill and died, while the Institute was in 
session, on the last day of the old year. 

Thomas Seymour's life is an inspiring example of noble service and 
high achievement. Its controlling impulse was an ardent desire for 
knowledge, yet his activity was remarkably varied. He was not only 
a learned man who spoke with recognized authority, but also an 
earnest teacher, a wise adviser in college councils, a writer and editor 
of distinction, and an able administrator of important interests. His 
influence as a scholar steadily widened and strengthened as he grew 
older, and enhanced the reputation of Yale University as a great seat 
of learning. 

He belonged to the finer and gentler type of scholars. He avoided 
fruitless controversy, but never shirked a duty. And thus it was that 
all who knew him loved him — for his candor, his modesty, his con- 
siderateness, his unselfishness, his unswerving devotion to truth. 

John Williams White. 



WILLIAM ROBERT WARE (1832-1915) 

Fellow in Class III, Section 4, 1866. 

In two important fields Professor Ware performed services of almost 
unique importance to his chosen profession of architecture. In the 
educational field he laid firmly the foundations of architectural train- 
ing in this country; and in the field of active professional work he was 
largely instrumental in putting architectural competition on a digni- 
fied and secure basis which commanded the respect both of the building 
public and the profession. In both these fields he was a pioneer. 
That he was able to perform such signal service was due on the one 
hand to his attainments and character, and on the other to the fortu- 
nate circumstance that his active life fell in the formative period of 
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professional architectural growth in America, when his talents could 
most avail. 

How well he builded in laying out the plan of architectural study at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, when in 1865 he was 
called upon to organize what was practically the first school of archi- 
tecture in the United States, is shown by the fact that this scheme, as 
shaped and modified in his hands, has stood the test of time, has shown 
itself admirably adapted to American needs, and is still the basis of 
the American method of architectural education. His wise foresight 
is revealed in the way this plan has shaped itself to meet the larger 
development of professional life which has come with the growth of 
the country. 

One of the most difficult problems of professional ethics which 
American architects have been called upon to solve has been that of 
competition among themselves: how to avoid the injustice, and the 
waste of professional time and talent, which was the. inevitable result 
of the informal, Unregulated and uncompensated submission of com- 
petitive designs. Very early the American Institute of Architects 
(founded in 1857) and its affiliated professional bodies attacked this 
difficult question. Gradually, for the irregular and demoralizing 
scramble which was formerly common if not usual, has come to be 
substituted the formal, paid competition, subject to definite rules, 
controlled by a professional adviser and impartially decided by this 
adviser or in its later form by a professional jury. The submission of 
competitive sketches under other conditions is now regarded as 
unprofessional. 

In the development and gradual improvement of this scheme 
Professor Ware's good judgment, far-sighted wisdom and absolute 
and universally recognized impartiality was invaluable. He was 
more often called upon to act as professional adviser in competitions 
than any other man, indeed nearly all the important competitions 
during his period of fullest activity came under his control, and he 
did more than any other one architect in securing the general recogni- 
tion of, and the confidence of the building public in this form of regula- 
tion. His lucid reports and his fair mindedness and impartiality made 
the advantages of proper regulation and control so clear that his 
activity greatly tended toward the steady reduction in the number of 
badly regulated or unregulated competitions. At the same time while 
he recognized the advantage which the competition in certain cases 
offers to the owner and to the public and often on that account advo- 
cated it, his influence was always thrown against the competition when 
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it seemed unnecessary or inadvisable. His services to his profession 
in this field brought what was perhaps the most distinguished public 
recognition which came to him: his appointment in 1906 to represent 
America on the international jury of architects which was called upon 
to decide the world-competition for the Peace Palace at the Hague. 

William Robert Ware was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
May 27th, 1832. He was the son of the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. 
Ten years later the family moved to Framingham and in April, 1844, 
to Milton, to the home where on June 9th, 1915, he passed peacefully 
away. Here he attended the Milton Academy of which in later life 
he was one of the Trustees; but his health not being vigorous his 
mother sent him to England to the care of her cousin. He went alone 
and was gone six months. The journal which he then kept shows, 
even in the lad of fifteen, his taste and his independence of mind. It 
seems probable that this journey had its influence in turning him 
ultimately toward architecture, a career which gave scope both to the 
scientific bent of his mind and to his interest in the fine arts. On his 
return he went to the Phillips Exeter Academy and from there entered 
Harvard College as a member of the Class of 1852, and was elected to 
the Phi Beta Kappa. On graduation he taught school for two years 
in New York to support himself, and then entered the Lawrence 
Scientific School, graduating in engineering in 1856. Horace Porter, 
Prof. T. H. Safford, Prof. F. W. Putnam, Alexander Agassiz and Dr. 
William Watson, Secretary of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, were among the students in the Lawrence Scientific School 
at this time. After that he studied his profession in the office of Mr. 
Richard M. Hunt of New York, one of the first American graduates 
of the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts. Mr. Hunt made of his office a 
sort of Atelier, and here young Ware found himself in the company of 
Henry Van Brunt, who was later to be his partner, of George B. Post 
and others who later attained prominence as architects. Mr. Hunt's 
office was certainly the first American 'atelier' and might almost be 
called the first American school of architecture. Later Mr. Ware 
entered in Boston the office of Mr. Edward C. Cabot whose scholarly 
and conscientious work, such as the Boston Athenaeum and the 
Boston Theatre, was distinctly the best then being done. When Mr. 
Ware was twenty-six or twenty -seven years of age he formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Edward L. Philbrick and began his independent pro- 
fessional career. Together they carried out the railroad station at 
Worcester, architecturally one of the most important projects of the 
kind that had so far been built in this country. Its architectural form 
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was, of course, wholly due to Mr. Ware. For long it remained archi- 
tecturally one of the most successful of American railroad stations 
and bore comparison with any of similar size that came into being 
much later. It has only recently been removed to give way to the 
present larger and more ambitious, but certainly, as a work of art, 
not more successful station. The dignified tower of Mr. Ware's 
Worcester station still stands. In 1860 Mr. Philbrick went to Europe 
and the brief partnership came to an end. Shortly thereafter Mr. 
Ware formed a partnership with his life-long friend Mr. Henry Van 
Brunt, a connection which lasted until 1881 when Mr. Ware went to 
New York. It is impossible to separate the part of the two friends in 
the many buildings which the firm carried out. Mr. Van Brunt's 
share in these designs tended to increase as Mr. Ware found his time 
more and more engrossed by educational work. Among the more 
important buildings which resulted from this partnership, Memorial 
Hall and Sanders Theatre in Cambridge, the First Church in Boston, 
and St. John's Church in Cambridge may be singled out. In 1865 
Mr. Ware was invited to take charge of the Department of Architecture 
of the recently founded Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
to formulate a course of professional study. In preparation for this 
unprecedented undertaking, Mr. Ware stipulated that he should first 
spend a year in Europe, examining schools of architecture and pre- 
paring himself for his new work. His association with Mr. Hunt 
naturally led him to think of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, to 
which American students of architecture, in part through Mr. Hunt's 
influence, were already finding their way. But Mr. Ware found in 
another more modest Paris institution, the Ecole Centrale d' Archi- 
tecture, then conducted by its founder Mr. Trelat, a model which 
seemed to offer, especially in its association of liberal studies with 
professional training, suggestions better adapted to the needs of 
American students and to the conditions which had to be met at the 
Institute of Technology. But the advantages of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts were not overlooked and in 1871 Professor Ware secured the 
appointment of one of its distinguished graduates, Mr. Eugene Letang, 
to take charge of the work in Design. Mr. Letang proved a most 
sympathetic associate and continued to direct the work in architectural 
design at the Institute until his death in 1892. Meanwhile, Professor 
Ware had been called, in 1881, under most favorable conditions, to 
New York, to found a school of architecture at Columbia University, 
where he remained until 1903. He thus directly founded two of the 
prominent schools of architecture of the country, and as others came 
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into being his advice was eagerly sought and always generously given. 
There thus came to exist the pleasantest personal relations between 
Professor Ware, the Dean of architectural education in this country, 
and those in charge of other schools, several of whom had been his 
pupils. Constantly they went to him for advice, and he seemed to 
take as much interest in their schools as in his own, and was always 
eager to exchange experiences and to discuss plans. The generous 
devotion of his time to the interests of his friends and especially of his 
pupils, in whom his interest always continued, and with many of whom 
he kept in personal touch throughout their later careers, his ready 
sympathy, and his high character made him greatly beloved by all 
those who were privileged to come under his influence. His keen wit, 
a peculiar and very individual humor, and brilliant powers of con- 
versation gave great charm to his companionship. His influence on 
his pupils was perhaps even more valuable in the upbuilding of char- 
acter than in directly professional instruction. 

Busy as Mr. Ware was both as teacher and practitioner, he still 
found time for a wide interest and activity in educational matters, 
especially where the Fine Arts were concerned. From 1875 until he 
went to New York in 1887 he was one of the trustees of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston and was on the managing committee of the 
School of Drawing and Painting. He was similarly active at the 
Metropolitan Museum after he went to New York, and, for several 
years acted as Secretary of the Trustees of the American Academy of 
Fine Arts in Rome founded by Mr. McKim. The vacations nearly 
always found him at the old home in Milton with his sisters, and here 
he found time to write his exhaustive treatise on Perspective, and 
another on the theory of Shades and Shadows. Both of these were 
first published in " The American Architect." After his retirement in 
1903, the latter was rewritten and enlarged for the Scranton cbrre- 
spondence schools. He also wrote and compiled an illustrated treatise 
on the orders for the use of schools of architecture, which he entitled 
"The American Vignola." The breadth of his interests is shown by 
his devising after his retirement an ingenious and entertaining method 
of Teaching Latin, which he conceived might be more directly taught 
than through the grammar. This he put into book form, but it was 
never published. 

In 1883 he made a journey to Italy with his friend Mr. Wilder 
Bancroft, and in the year 1889 to 1890, with his sister Harriet, he 
visited Egypt stopping on the way at Gibraltar, Naples, Sicily and 
Malta. In the spring of 1890, the brother and sister spent some time 
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in Greece, visiting also Constantinople and the Dardanelles, travelling 
a part of the time with Professor and Mrs. Goodwin, and Professor 
(now President) and Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell, returning home through 
Italy, France and England. 

After his retirement he received the title of Emeritus Professor from 
Columbia University and settled permanently at Milton. In the 
spring of 1906, he was absent for eight weeks on his journey to the 
Hague as the American representative on the jury of the competition 
for the Peace Palace. On this journey also Miss Harriet Ware ac-. 
companied him. As his health declined he and his sister went south 
during two winters to avoid the coldest weather; but after 1910 such 
long journeys proved impossible, though he was still able to go away 
for change during the summer. 

He was a Fellow of the American Institute of Architects and 
Honorary Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. In 1896 the high value of his work as pioneer in archi- 
tectural education was recognized by the bestowal of the LL.D. 
degree from Harvard University. 

H. L. Warren. 



WILLIAM WATSON (1884-1915) 

Fellow in Class I, Section 4, 1864, Recording Secretary, 1884-1915. 

William Watson was born at Nantucket, Mass., January 19, 1834. 
His parents were William and Mary (Macy) Watson. 

He graduated from the Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard Uni- 
versity with the degree S. B. in Engineering in 1857 and prolonged 
his study of mathematics during the following year. Throughout 
his undergraduate course he was distinguished for his mathematical 
ability and won the Boyden Prize in mathematics. He served as 
an instructor in the Calculus in Harvard from 1857 to 1859. Shortly 
thereafter he began a course of study at the University of Jena where 
he received the degree of Ph. D^ in 1862. This was succeeded by 
further engineering study at the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussees, Paris. 
In the years immediately following he made an extended examination 
of European technical schools his knowledge of which proved highly 
serviceable in connection with the laying out of the engineering courses 



